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If there is a fault in the book, it is holding too strongly to the 
conviction that peoples do not develop along the lines of their own 
inventions. Borrowing must stop somewhere. This must not be 
taken as an adverse criticism, for we have naught but praise both 
for writer and book. O. T. Mason. 



Primitive Man in Ohio. By Warren K. Moorehead. New York : 
G. P. PutnanCs Sons, i8()2,pp. x'v-246. 8°. {$3-00.) 

Every publication which presents additional reliable data in ref- 
erence to the antiquities of our country is a welcome contribution 
to the rapidly increasing mass of archeological literature ; and this 
is true, regardless of the form or style in which it is presented. As 
the ancient monuments of our country are being rapidly obliterated 
by the remodeling hand of advancing civilization, each fact regard- 
ing them which is put on record in a reliable form is thereby pre- 
served to future students. According to the preface of the above- 
named volume, the " number of mounds, graves, and cemeteries 
opened during the four seasons of exploration was one hundred and 
seven." As these appear to be accurately and faithfully described 
with a comparative freedom from bias toward a particular theory, 
the work must take its place among the permanent literature of the 
subject. 

Although nothing absolutely new in regard to the primitive arts 
or customs, except two or three copper articles, appears to have 
been discovered, valuable additional data respecting the mounds 
and ancient graves of central and southern Ohio were obtained, 
which will assist in settling mooted points. The discovery of 
numerous box-shaped stone graves in the valley of the Little Miami 
is of special interest, as the presence of these cists indicates a rela- 
tionship of the former inhabitants of this section with the mound- 
builders of middle Tennessee. If it should ultimately be admitted 
that the Shawnees were the chief constructors of the graves of this 
form, it will also tend to strengthen the belief of several writers 
that this tribe or a part of it occupied a portion of southern Ohio in 
prehistoric times. 

Notwithstanding the strong influence which the craniological 
theory evidently has on the mind of the author of the descriptive 
portion of the volume (for it appears to be a joint production), his 
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enthusiasm for his work has led him to follow his eyes in his de- 
scriptions rather than theory. However, in stating his conclusions 
(chapter XVI) it is carried somewhat to an extreme when he re- 
marks, "We would say that the presence of dolicocephalic skulls at 
Hopewell's Earthwork, Fort Ancient, or at Madisonville indicates 
the adoption and gradual absorption of the former people captured 
by the short-head stock. It is possible that the crania of the long- 
headed type which we found near the short -heads were those of 
slaves, placed thus to indicate their vassalage." Yet in the imme- 
diately following paragraph he places the mound-builders of Ohio 
in precisely the culture-status of the more advanced Indian tribes of 
the Mississippi valley when first discovered by the whites. 

The author appears to be a staunch advocate of Squier and Davis, 
severely criticising those who are disposed to cast doubts on any 
part of the work of these authors. The reason, however, which he 
gives for his implicit faith is somewhat singular. " We know," he 
remarks, " from excavations and our own surveys, that in the truth- 
fulness of their reports they frequently have been overcautious and 
moderate in their enumerations of finds in order to keep entirely 
within the bounds of truth." As it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how Mr. Moorehead could "know" from his "excavations" 
and "surveys " the number of articles found by these authors, we 
must presume he intends to allude to their statements as to the 
mounds they opened and what they did. No one, so far as I am 
aware, has expressed any doubt in regard to these. The doubts 
which have been expressed relate to the correctness of their surveys 
and their conclusions. Mr. Moorehead also asserts his unwilling- 
ness "to give countenance to their conclusions," and his belief that 
much of their work was " hastily projected." His criticism there- 
fore applies as well to himself as to others. 

The evident disposition of the young explorer to assume the tone 
and authority in his language of the veteran archeologist somewhat 
mars his work. Such expressions as the following had better been 
omitted : " It is the purpose of our book to do away with certain of 
these illusions." "We are therefore quite confident that our ma- 
terial, so carefully collected and thoughtfully weighed [?], will not be 
cast aside and its place usurped by the rash statements of hasty and 
incompetent investigators." " Why there should be so much specula- 
tion and uncertainty concerning the life of our aborigines is inex- 
plicable to us." It is very questionable, however, whether the work 
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he puts forth, notwithstanding its value as a contribution to arche- 
ological literature, will do away with these doubts. 

Although the volume is edited and diiefly written by Mr. Moore- 
head, chapter I, "Paleolithic Man in Ohio," and chapter XVII, 
"Crania and Skeletons," are contributed by Dr. H. T. Cresson; 
chapter III, on the Muskingum Valley, by Mr. W. H. Davis, and 
chapter IV, on Flint Ridge, by Mr. Gerard Fowke. 

The publishers have presented the book in an attractive form, the 
only defect being in the illustrations. The cuts, except where taken 
from photographs, are deficient in those details necessary for study 
and comparison. This we presume is due to the artist rather than 
to the publishers. Cyrus Thomas. 



The Language of the Mississaga Indians of Skugog. A Contribution to 
the Linguistics of the Algonkian Tribes of Canada, By Alexander 
Francis Chamberlain, M. A. Philadelphia, i8g2, pp. 1-84. 8°. 

The Mississaga are an Algonquian tribe settled in different locali- 
ties within the province of Ontario, as at Alnwick, Rice lake, etc., 
and are closely affiliated in race and language to the Nipissing and 
Ojibwe Indians. They are noticed as distinct from these as early as 
1648. A portion of them settled in 1844 on Skugog island, in the 
lake of the same name, opposite Port Perry, Ontario county, and in 
1884 the tribe numbered forty-three persons. Professor Chamber- 
lain has made a special study of these Indians and has given the re- 
sults in eight treatises, the one before us containing a revised and 
comprehensive embodiment of some of his researches, including a 
large amount of special information on the Skugog dialect, supported 
by numerous references to the cognate Algonquian languages. 

The differences between Skugog and Nipissing-Ojibwe are much 
more of a lexical than of a morphologic character, and whatsoever 
the author could notice concerning difference in pronunciation refers 
mainly to some vowels. He had the good taste not to syllabicate 
the Indian words, and it is fervently to be hoped that the latter mode 
of notation, like the use of Roman letters with their English value, 
may soon be entirely abandoned in the fixation of Indian words, 
texts, and songs. 

The words quoted by Professor Chamberlain are all properly 
accented and, when necessary, provided with marks of length and 



